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AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PLANNING OFFICIALS ¢ 


The New Millionaires 


The 1960 census will add no new 
millionaire cities—those with a mil- 
lion population—to the list of such 
cities in the United States. The last 
two cities to join this group were 
Detroit and Los Angeles, both of 
which appeared for the first time as 
millionaire cities in 1930. Before that 
we must go back to the 19th century 
to find a city that achieved the magic 
number: New York in 1871, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago in 1890. 

In 1950 there were several hopefuls, 
cities that had a good chance to hit a 
million by 1960. Baltimore stood at 
the top. It needed only to duplicate 
its 1940-1950 gains. Washington also 
looked good, if it could continue its 
wartime rate of growth. Others with- 
in striking distance of a million were 
Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, and San 
Francisco. 

But none of these cities joined the 
millionaire group. Not that this was 
any great surprise to planners who 
were carefully checking the demo- 
graphic pulse of the city. But it was a 
bit of a surprise that every one of 
the possible millionaires actually lost 
population between 1950 and 1960. 


You CAN MAKE some interesting 
speculations on what is happening in 
the production of super-cities, in what 
will happen to the last decade’s front 
runners, and which will be the front 
runners in the next decade. 

In the first place, it is quite unlikely 
that the six cities mentioned will get 
toa million population within the next 
len or twenty years, if, indeed, they 
ever get to a million. Such an event 
will require either (a) an about-face 
in the present attitude of people on 
consolidation of suburbs with the 
central city; or (b) an about-face in 


PUT UR 


the attitude of Americans toward high 
density living. Neither reversal seems 
likely at this time. 

In the second place, we have a com- 
pletely new and smaller group of can- 
didates for the millionaire class. It 
consists of two cities in Texas. Hous- 
ton will pass a million population in 
1961, Dallas should reach the mark 
before the 1970 census. It is a rea- 
sonably safe bet that no other Ameri- 
can city will make the grade in the 
next decade. 

In spite of the paucity of new mil- 
lionaire cities, the 1950-1960 decade 
added the greatest number of million- 
aire urban centers in the history of 
the nation. There were nine urban 
centers that passed the million mark 
for the first time, plus a tenth new 
one, Newark, added when the Bureau 
of the Census broke up the New 
York-New Jersey metropolitan group- 
ing into four Standard Metropolitan 
Areas. 


THE NINE NEW GIANTS are, of 
course, metropolitan regions, desig- 
nated as Standard Metropolitan Areas. 
Despite the weakness of the SMA des- 
ignation, it is probably the best way 
to define metropolitan areas so that 
they will be comparable on a nation- 
wide basis. The nine are Atlanta, Cin- 
cinnati, Dallas, Houston, Kansas City, 
Milwaukee, Paterson-Clifton-Passaic, 
San Diego, and Seattle. This brings 
the total number of millionaire met- 
ropolitan regions in the United States 
up to twenty-four. In 1940 and 1950 
we added only three, Buffalo, Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul, and Washington. 

By the end of 1961 there will be 
two other SMA’s with a million pop- 
ulation, Denver and Miami-Dade 
County. During the remainder of the 
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decade the millionaire group will 
probably be joined by five more met- 
ropolitan areas: San _ Bernardino- 
Riverside-Ontario, Tampa-St. Peters- 
burg, San Jose, Phoenix, and New 
Orleans—probably in that order. This 
will make a total of thirty-one metro- 
politan areas with more than a mil- 
lion population in 1970. In 1950 we 
had fourteen (or fifteen if you sepa- 
rate Newark from New York). In 
twenty years we shall have doubled 
the number of giant metropolitan ag- 
glomerations. 


THERE IS NO GREAT MAGIC wrought 
when the population of the city or 
metropolitan area goes from 999,999 
persons to 1,000,000 persons. You 
don’t have to add an extra policeman 
or an extra garbage truck at that 
time. In fact, there is no instrument 
sensitive enough to determine the in- 
stant at which the change takes place. 
No basket of groceries is delivered to 
the immigrant family that pushes the 
city over the mark, no college 
scholarship is awarded to the child 
who is born as the millionth citizen. 

Nevertheless, there are two comple- 
mentary observations to be made 
about the history of the past decade. 
The day of any great number of addi- 
tional million population cities seems 
to be far in the future, if it ever 
comes. What new millionaire cities 
we shall have seem likely to appear 
in newly developing states where cities 
are not yet hemmed in and where 
there is a possibility of annexing very 
large, undeveloped areas: in the states 
of Texas and Arizona, and perhaps 
eventually in other Western states. 

Yet, since we are amassing million- 
person urban concentrations more 
rapidly than ever before in our his- 
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Editorial—continued 


tory, we must recognize these con- 
centrations, these metropolitan _ re- 
gions, as a unit of study, of planning, 
of management. 

Although there is no magic in the 
figure of one million, it does mean 
an order of magnitude in all problems 
and in all operations that makes these 
problems and operations different 
from those in the city of 10,000 or 
100,000 or 500,000. It is approxi- 
mately the point at which rapid transit 
should be introduced, or the chance 
may be lost forever. It is the point 
at which many cultural activities be- 
gin to be possible for the first time. 
It seems to be a point at which gov- 
ernment costs per capita rise sharply, 
because citizen service demands also 
rise sharply. Citizens become more 
conscious of big-city problems and of 
big-city anomie. 

It is too bad, but we really are not 
prepared to welcome these new mil- 
lionaires, to guide them in their new 
responsibilities, to prepare them for 
their new tribulations. 

But we can do one thing. We can 
recognize that these new million-pop- 
ulation cities truly exist, even though 
their government be fragmented in 
a hundred pieces. We can recognize 
the artificiality of municipal bound- 
aries for what it is. 

Q. How many cities are there in 
the United States with a population 
of one million or more? 

A. In 1960 there were twenty-four 
cities, including Atlanta, Cincinnati, 


Dallas. . . . (DOH) 
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Here’s More Information on the 1960 Census 


Preliminary and advance reports 
on the 1960 census, now being re- 
leased, already indicate new trends 
and confirm projected ones, as dis- 
cussed in this month’s editorial. Be- 
low are some additional statistics, as 
well as a schedule of Census Bureau 
publications. 

Top Twenty Cities 

Population shifts between 1950 and 
1960 caused a change in the ranking 
of all but 4 of the top 20 cities in the 
United States. The table, based on 
preliminary census figures, shows that 
Los Angeles replaced Philadelphia as 
the +3 city in population, and that, 
except for Milwaukee and New Or- 
leans, the only cities to show increases 
were located in the West. 


FINAL REPORTS 

Volume I. Characteristics of the 
Population. 

Series PC(1), 1A to 57A—Chapter 
A, Number of Inhabitants; to be 
issued Sept. 1960-Apr. 1961. 

Series PC(1), 1B to 57B—Chapter 
B, General Population Characteristics; 
to be issued Dec. 1960-May 1961. 

Series PC(1), 1C to 53C—Chapter 
C, General Social and Economic Char- 
acteristics; to be issued May-Dee. 
1961. 

Series PC(1), 1D to 53D—Chapter 
D, Detailed Characteristics: to be 
issued Aug. 1961-Apr. 1962. 

Volume I, Parts 1 to 57—Char- 
acteristics of the Population; to be 
issued Oct. 1961-June 1962. Each 


part will consist of the data pre- 








1960 1950 
City Rank Population Rank Population 
eS arrears l 7,710,346 | 1 7,891,957 | 
EA Rate 2 3,492,945 | 2 3.620.962 | 
pe “ee eeeene 3 2,451,862 4 1,970,358 | 
| CRRA A inswacnceseccns 4 1,959,966 3 2,071,605 | 
 \ReTeteheaeresioes 5 1,672,574 5 1,849,568 | 
ERS ae er ere ery 6 932,680 14 596.163 | 
ee 7 921,363 6 949,708 | 
GRE ee eT 8 869.867 7 914,808 | 
| NR venrececwankae 9 746,958 9 802,178 | 
DE ie cia ne cesiis 10 740,424 8 856,796 
Serer cS 11 734,788 | 13 637.392 
| San Francisco ............++: 12 715,609 | 1l 775,357 
tM inc ois waa sunes ares 13 677.626 10 801.444 
Yo RE 14 672.117 22 434,462 
.. Seererse 15 620,979 16 570.445 
eT ee rer re 16 600.684 12 676,806 
ee rere re 17 584.471 25 408.442 
iL > ae RROREREAES 18 550.525 | 19 467,591 
> 6S 19 547.294 | 31 203,341 
528.387 | 15 580,132 


Buffalo 


Schedule of Reports 


Selected census data are issued in 
several preliminary and advance re- 
ports prior to the publication of the 
final reports. A description of the 
complete publication program for the 
1960 census can be obtained free from 
the Bureau of the Census, Washington 
25, D.C., or from any U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Office. 


ADVANCE REPORTS 

Series PC(Al), 1 to 52—Final 
Population Counts; to be issued Aug.- 
Nov. 1960. 

Series PC(A2), 1 to 52—General 
Population Characteristics; to be 
issued Oct. 1960-Feb. 1961. 

Series PC(A3), 1 to 52—General 
Social and Economic Characteristics; 
to be issued Apr.-Oct. 1961. 





viously published in the four chapters 
A, B, C. and D, and will be in the 
form of a separate book. 

Volume I, Part A—Number of In- 
habitants; to be issued July 1961. A 
compendium of the 57 chapter A re- 
ports. 


Series PC(2)—Volume II. Subject 
Reports; to be issued Mar.-Dec. 1962. 
Approximately 40 reports devoted to 
such subjects as national origin and 
race, fertility, families, marital status, 
migration, education, employment, 
unemployment, occupation, industry, 
and income. 


Series PC(3), 1 and 2—Volume 
III, Selected Area Reports; to be 
issued Mar.-Dec 1962. 


Series PHC(1)—Census Tract Re 
ports; to be issued May-Sept. 1961. 
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Transportation Solution? 


General Electric transportation en- 
gineers suggest rail rapid transit 
facilities serving education centers as 
an answer to the school transportation 
demands that metropolitan areas will 
face with the large enrollments ex- 
pected by 1970. The facilities would 
be part of a coordinated metropolitan 
transportation system using a combi- 
nation of private automobiles, feeder 
buses. and modern high-speed grade 
separated rail rapid transit. The en- 
gineers point out that transportation 
demands are growing three times as 
fast as population growth, and that 
these demands will not be satisfied 
by piecemeal planning. They add: 
“Rail rapid transit can economically 
move from 3,000 to 40.000 people in 
one lane in an hour while a single 
expressway lane would accommodate 
about 2.000 in cars.” 


New Book Offered for Sale 


A comprehensive book on metro- 
politan problems is now available to 
Aspo members at a discount. 


Metropolis and Region. Otis Dud- 
ley Duncan, W. Richard Scott, Stanley 
Lieberson, Beverly Duncan, and Hal 
H. Winsborough. Published for Re- 
sources for the Future, Inc., by Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 1960. 587 


pp. $8.50; $7.50 to Aspo members. 


A dozen years ago, studies of met- 
ropolitan areas were few and gen- 
erally skimpy. But metropolitan 
studies have come of age. We are 
beginning to examine these super- 
cities carefully, trying to describe 
them and to understand them. We 
now have an impressive group of 
scholars inquisitive about the phenom- 
enon of sprawling urban places, and 
the “metropolitan” section on our 
bookshelf is expanding rapidly. This 
latest volume is one of the best and 
will remain so for a long time. 

Duncan et al first review earlier 
work in classifying and describing the 
relations of a metropolis to a region. 
They find the idea of the great urban 
area dominant over a contiguous 
“hinterland” inadequate to explain the 
complex ties. They see instead sev- 
eral different “regions” created by the 
several different functions of the great 
city. They advance their own theory 
and methods for describing the met- 
ropolis and determining its function. 
The book then examines 51 standard 
metropolitan areas in detail. The 
authors propose a classification for 
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GE engineers show how modern rail rapid transit might serve a city campus. 


at Discount to Members 
the metropolitan areas and then 


classify the 51 SMA’s. Their classifi- 
cation is interesting and makes good 
sense. 

This volume is a must for anyone 
tackling metropolitan problems, if he 
wishes to understand the nature of 
the beast he is trying to tame. (DOH) 


Fulbright Fellowship 


A second Fulbright fellowship to 
combine an internship at the head- 
quarters of the International Federa- 
tion for Housing and Planning at The 
Hague with study or tutorial guidance 
in housing and planning at the Tech- 
nological University at Delft may be 
awarded for 1961-62. (The first 
one was awarded in 1959.) 

Candidates need not be in a course 
of study for a higher degree; in fact, 
Fulbright authorities are eager to re- 
cruit persons already started on their 
professional careers. The age limit is 
35, and a reading knowledge of 
French or German is important. In 
order to meet the requirements of the 
Fulbright system, the applicant should 
state formally on his application as 
his “program of study” his intention 
to study some aspect of comparative 
planning (or housing). The award 
provides living expenses for ten 
months and a round-trip ocean trans- 
portation for one. For applications, 
which must be filed by November 1, 
write the Information and Counselling 
Division, Institute of International 
Education, 1 E. 67th St., New York. 


Atlanta Planning Act 


A new metropolitan planning act 
for the Atlanta area has been passed 
by the Georgia General Assembly 
(H.B. 1120). 

The act provides for the establish- 
ment of an Atlanta Region Metro- 
politan Planning District for Clayton, 
Cobb, DeKalb, Fulton, and Gwinnett 
counties and the city of Atlanta. It 
sets up a planning commission, to 
consist of the mayor and two resi- 
dents of Atlanta; the chairman of 
the Board of Commissioners of 
Roads and Revenues of each county; 
one additional resident of Clayton, 
Cobb, and Gwinnett counties; and 
two additional residents of DeKalb 
and Fulton counties. The commission 
was formally organized on July 5. 

The law authorizes the commission 
to provide planning services to local 
governments by contract. Participat- 
ing governments will appoint an 
Atlanta Region Metropolitan Plan- 
ning Advisory Committee, of at least 
50 members, to advise the commis- 
sion and act as liaison with the 
public. 

For those political subdivisions 
electing to participate in fiscal sup- 
port of the planning commission, the 
new act provides a per capita yard- 
stick formula for determining the 
funds to be contributed. This for- 
mula will eliminate the need for 
renegotiation among the various gov- 
ernments on the amount of support 
appropriate in any given year. 
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Question and Comment: 


Parks and Property Values 





In developing our over-all city plan, we find that one of the public facilities 
is neighborhood parks. As our city is almost completely built up, we are now 
in the position of having to buy land with structures upon it in order to build 
neighborhood parks. This of course poses quite a difficult problem. 

In analyzing our projects and trying to sell them to the community and the 
governing bodies, we have generally indicated that a park has not only social 
and cultural benefits but also definite economic benefits. Social, cultural, and 
use benefits can of course be described by standards and by the general viewpoint 


where these areas are used. 


Economic benefit, however, is most difficult to 


define, and we have been unable to find any information that specifically spells 
out, by percentage or other criteria, the economic benefit that a park might 


afford a community. 


The question posed in your inquiry 
regarding the economic benefits at- 
tributable to parks is rather difficult 
to document in terms of dollars and 
cents, or even as a percentage of 
property value. 

Several years ago. we had occasion 
to check with the Federal Housing 
Administration whether parks actual- 
ly increase the value of developed 
land. We were assured that it is com- 
mon practice throughout the United 
States for the FHA to place a higher 
valuation on subdivided land if the 
development contains park land or if 
the subdivision is adjacent to or near 
a public park. The agency said: 
“Depending on the size of the subdi- 
vision we establish a ruling on how 
much should be for parks and recrea- 
tion. Then in analyzing the subdivi- 
sion we set that amount to be dedi- 
cated for public use and require evi- 
dence of certification. Our valuation 
on the land is based on what is left 
after that has been done.” Improve- 
ments and park areas are then re- 
flected in the valuation. Our inform- 
ant affirmed that provision for parks 
in subdivisions increased valuations 
on individual lots. He also empha- 
sized that each lot. or subdivision. was 
a particular problem and that near- 
ness to parks was one factor of sev- 
eral. 

The National Association of Home 
Builders of the United States. a real 
estate group supported by private 
funds, in the Home Builder's Manual 
for Land Development (2nd rev. ed.. 
1958), has this to say about the effect 
of recreation areas on land values: 


In the seller's market of the 40's, it 
has been all too easy to disregard many 
of the amenities which build lasting 
values into residential neighborhoods. 
Today’s home buyer is looking for fea- 
tures beyond the confines of the house 
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and lot. Proximity to school, park, and 

community recreation is high on his list 

of looked-for items. 

This statement may not impress the 
newcomer in the building or subdivi- 
sion field who has not experienced the 
keen competition of a buyer's market 
The experienced developer, however, 
knows that the presence of these fea- 
tures enhances desirability, which is 
translated directly into buyer demand 
and sales value. In the vicinity of park 
and recreation area, enhanced values 
of building sites up to 15-20°¢, with a 
high level of sustained value over the 
years, are not an uncommon experi- 
ence. The cost of land and improve- 
ments involved will be, in most cases, 
more than covered by the enhanced 
value which accrues to the development 
as a whole. 

It should be pointed out that where 
land is developed for park purposes, 
the highest increment of value is usu- 
ally developed in properties immediate- 
ly contiguous. This is not necessarily 
the case with playgrounds, where activ- 
ity and noise of field sports and the like 
may be objectionable to adjacent 
hemes. It is important that playground 
areas be properly screened and_ buf- 
fered from adjacent residential use if 
this objection is to be avoided. 

During the 20°s, a great many high- 
priced developments were built around 
golf courses. While this is a highly 
desirable type of development, it is 
limited primarily to upper-income 
levels. Emphasis in the past 20 years 
has shifted to the provision of park and 
recreation facilities which will serve a 
greater portion of families in the com 
munity, with particular emphasis on 
community activities for children and 
teenagers. 

An interesting though esoteric the- 
ory was advanced by Charles Herrick 
in an article entitled “The Effect of 
Parks upon Land and Real Estate 
Values” in The Planners’ Journal 
(published by the American Institute 
of Planners), March 1939. The hy- 
pothesis was that a_ relationship 
between real estate value and percent- 
age area of a city in park land ap- 
peared when cities were grouped 


according to the population density. 
A general equation was worked out 
and applied to Washington, D. C., 
proving that the presence of park 
land in the city did indeed increase 
real estate values to the point where 
the increase in tax revenue more than 
paid for the cost of the parks. Taking 
the constants of the equation for any 
particular city, a hypothetical exam- 
ple was set up in order to arrive at 
an optimum proportion of park land 
in any development. This turned out 
in the Washington example to be 
somewhere between 10 and 60 per 
cent. The reason for the indetermin- 
ancy was that other costs enter into 
the construction of a subdivision in 
addition to those proportionate to the 
variables considered. The point is 
that parks can pay for themselves. 

It is usually not enough to point 
out large increases in property values 
of land adjacent to parks, for these 
may be caused by other factors. For 
example, an early study by Frederick 
Olmsted revealed that increases in 
value due to Central Park in New 
York amounted to $183.000.000, 
while the cost of the park had been 
$14,000,000. However, the trend of 
growth in Manhattan was necessarily 
northward, and land value would 
have increased in any event. 

A study of “golf course” subdivi- 
sions in Urban Land (September 
1958) reveals that where there is a 
“linkage” between the golf course and 
the individual lots, the increment in 
value was estimated at $2,000 per lot. 

The general opinion among ap- 
praisers is that park land contributes 
to the character of the neighborhood, 
which in turn is a clearly recognized 
factor in establishing the value of 
residential property. There seems to 
be no sure-fire method for determin- 
ing the extent to which this is true. 
According to a staff member of the 
International Association of Assess 
ing Officers, the influence of parks is 
more apt to be reflected in a negative 
way by their absence. 

The social and cultural benefits of 
parks are widely recognized, but there 
are few who seem willing to commit 
themselves to specific figures in dol- 
lars and cents. Study of the economic 
effect of parks has been laggard and 
inconclusive. Yet this is an approach 
which might produce a convincing 
argument in favor of parks in dense 
urban areas and new subdivisions. 


Taken from an actual inquiry, and 


the reply from Aspo’s Planning Ad- 


visory Service. 
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personals 


L. B. GeLtpke. formerly foreign 
relations and publicity officer in the 
Netherlands National Physical Plan- 
ning Office. replaced H. vAN DER 
WerEIDJE on September 1 as secretary- 
general of the International Federa- 
tion for Housing and Planning in The 
Hague. Mr. van der Weidje will de- 
vote full attention to his position as 
secretary-director of the Netherlands 
Institute for Housing and Town 
Planning. 


Arnett W. Leswiz, a director of 
Aspo. has been named chairman of 
the Minneapolis Board of Education. 
He has resigned as president of the 
Minneapolis Planning Commission, 
but is still a member of the commis- 


sion, 





Puitte H. ELwoop, 75, died at 
Tucson, Arizona, on August 20. He 
was an honorary life member of 
Aspo. and served as vice-president 
and president in 1941-43. 

Mr. Elwood, a landscape architect 
and regional planner, organized the 
department of landscape architecture 
at Iowa State University, and served 
as its head until 1950. He was a 
consultant or commission member 
with many organizations, including 
the National Resources Planning 
Board. the Highway Research Board, 
and the United States Housing Au- 
thority. He was also a former chair- 
man of the Missouri Valley Regional 
Planning Commission. 





Two new planning consulting firms 
have recently opened. General Plan- 
ning and Research Consultants. 730 
DeMun Ave.. St. Louis, was founded 
by Gerwin K. RouRBacn, previous- 
ly with Layton, Layton and Rohr- 
bach. THomas B. VAUGHAN, now with 
the Passaic Valley Citizens Planning 
Association, has joined with Davip 
EINHORN, principal planner of the 
Bergen County (New Jersey) Plan- 
ning Board, to form Vaughan, Ein- 
horn Associates. 


Donacp R. Hanson, a UN technical 
assistant formerly with the Chicago 
and Indianapolis housing authorities, 
has taken on the job of planning low- 
cost housing for the African nation 
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of Somalia. He recently completed a 
similar job for the Liberian town of 
Fizebu. 


HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW, of the St. 
Louis planning consulting firm, re- 
tired in August as chairman of the 
National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion after seven years in the post. His 
newly appointed successor is A. M. 
WoopruFF, dean of the school of gov- 
ernment at George Washington Uni- 
versity. 


job changes 


Epmonp Ayres, associate planner, 
Cambridge ( Massachusetts) Planning 
Board, to senior planner, Jewish Fed- 
eration of Metropolitan Chicago. 


Davin W. BAKER, associate plan- 
ner, Sonoma County (California) 
Planning Commission, to senior city 
planner, Concord City (California) 
Planning Commission. 


Dace F. Bertscn. chief of plan- 
ning administration, Tulsa Metropoli- 
tan Area Planning Commission, to 
planner, city planning division, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 


Bart S. BRApForb, assistant direc- 
tor of planning, Fort Worth City 
Planning Commission, to landscape 
architect and planner. Gene Schrickel 
& Associates, Arlington. Texas. 


Wituiam R. BrownFieLp, highway 
planning technician, Michigan State 
Highway Department, to planner I, 
Royal Oak (Michigan) City Plan 


Commission. 


Dwicht M. Burkam, planner, 
Franklin County (Ohio) Regional 
Planning Commission, to administra- 
tive specialist II, Ohio Department of 
Finance, Columbus. 


RicHarRD CarTER, planner. North- 
eastern Illinois Metropolitan Area 
Planning Commission. to research 
planner, Stanton and Rockwell, con- 
sultants. Chicago. 


Davip S. CLarK, planning man- 
ager. Florida Development Commis- 
sion, to assistant director of commun- 
ity facilities and urban renewal, 
National Association of Home Build- 
ers, Washington, D. C. 


Roy P. Darke, planner, Manitoba 
Department of Industry and Com- 
merce, to assistant planner ITI, Metro- 
politan Planning Commission, Win- 
nipeg. 


Harry A. DoeHNE, research asso- 
ciate, New York State Division of 
Housing, to community planning spe- 
cialist II], Michigan State Highway 
Department, Lansing. 


Ropney ENGELEN, chief, advance 
planning division, Minneapolis Plan- 
ning Commission, to staff, Barton- 
Aschman Associates, Inc., Chicago. 


GEORGE FERENSICK, senior plan- 
ning technician, Paterson (New Jer- 
sey) Planning Board, to planning di- 
rector, Passaic County Planning 


Board. 


GraHAm S. Finney, planning di- 
rector, Portland (Maine) City Plan- 
ning Board, to lecturer in govern- 
ment, Tufts University, Medford, 
Massachusetts. 


Marcaret P. Forp, planning tech- 
nician, bureau of municipal research 
and services, University of Oregon, to 
senior planner, Walla Walla City 
Planning Commission. 


RoBerRT Gray, associate planner, 
Placer County (California) Planning 
Department, to planner, Menlo Park 
Planning Commission. 


SHERMAN GRISELLE, director of 
administration, Tulsa Metropolitan 
Area Regional Planning Commission, 
to director of planning, Downey 
(California) Planning Commission. 


RicHarp K. Gunnarson, planner, 
San Clemente (California) Planning 
Commission, to assistant planner, 
Hawaii State Planning Office. 


ArtTHUuR B. Hatton, county plan- 
ner, Frederick County (Maryland) 
Planning and Zoning Commission, to 
planning associate, Ben Dyer & Asso- 
ciates, Hyattsville, Maryland. 


Carroll V. Hill & Associates, Pitts- 
burgh: Daniet M. Crane, Harvard 
University graduate, and EUucENE 
KRAMER, senior planner, Rochester 
City Planning Commission, to com- 
munity planners. 


Davin A. KENNEDY, supervisor of 
urban renewal, Las Vegas, to planner, 
Puget Planners, Inc., Seattle. 


Louisville Central Area, Inc.: JoHN 
W. ANDERSON, assistant director, 
Winston-Salem & Forsyth County 
(North Carolina) Planning Board, to 
principal planner; JEROME LEssucK, 
planner II, Winston-Salem & Forsyth 
County Planning Board, to senior 
planner. 
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Job Changes—continued 


Ron. W. Mastin, planning officer. 
Town and Rural Planning Branch of 
the province of Alberta, to planning 
director, Battle River District Plan- 
ning Commission, Edmonton. 


Minnesota Planning Associates, St. 
Paul: Cart Dace, planner, St. Paul 
Housing and Redevelopment Author- 
ity. and Ropert Morrett, staff, 
Chicago Planning Commission, to 


staff. 


Victor Moraes. economist-plan- 
ner, California Small Craft Harbors 
Commission, to principal planner. 
San Leandro (California) Planning 
Commission. 


Francis E. Moravitz. projects di- 
rector, Northern Virginia Regional 
Planning Commission, to associate 
planner, Hawaii State Planning 


Office. 


Georce Pence, chief designer. H. E. 
Plumer & Associates, Buffalo, to as- 


sistant director, Shenango Valley 
(Pennsylvania) Regional Planning 
Commission. 


Davip L. Rosen, director, urban 
renewal and redevelopment, Victor 
Gruen Associates, to assistant com- 
missioner for urban renewal and 
building codes, New York State Di- 
vision of Housing. 


St. Louis County Planning Com- 
mission: SAMUEL T. Darpick. Uni- 
versity of California graduate, to 
planner; GLEN O. Ercuer, planner I, 
Wichita-Sedgwick County Metropoli- 
tan Area Planning Department. to 
planner; R. ALLEN Norris, associate 
planner, Fort Lauderdale Planning 
Department, to principal planner. 


Epwarp 2). SCHIPPMANN, planner. 
Norfolk Naval Base. to planning di- 
rector, Champaign (Illinois) City 
Planning Commission. 


ERNEST STRUMPE, associate plan- 
ner, Marion County (Indiana) Metro- 
politan Planning Department, to sen- 
ior planner, Evansville-Vanderburgh 
(Indiana) Regional Plan Commis- 
sion. 


Jor C. Wiiiams, Jr., assistant 
director of advance planning divi- 
sion, Nashville City and Davidson 
County Planning Commission, to 
chief resident planner, Harman, 
O'Donnell & Henninger Associates. 
Denver. 
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Zoning Amendment Translated into Chinese Ideographs 


The San Francisco Department of 
City Planning solved the problem of 
garment shops and factories in its 
Chinatown by adding an amendment 
to its zoning ordinance in the form 
of a special use district. Appropri- 
ately enough, the amendment was 
rendered in Chinese ideographs to 
aid those most directly affected. For 
the benefit of AsPo members who do 
not read Chinese, the portion shown 
at right. after the official identifica- 
tion, reads as follows: 

Sec. 5.1. Commercial District Con- 
tinued. Garment Shops and Factories. 

(a) A new garment shop equipped 
with single-head power or hand sew- 
ing machines and specialty machines, 
where the total number of such single- 
head machines does not exceed twen- 
ty-five (25), may be opened after 
January 1, 1960, and maintained 
within the following commercial area: 


Jaycee Commendation 


The Executive Committee of the 
United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce has adopted a resolution 
commending the members of its Pro- 
fessional Council on Community De- 
velopment for their contribution to 
the success of the Jaycee Community 
Development Program. Aspo is one 
of the nine professional societies rep- 
resented on the council. which was 
formed approximately a year ago to 
advise the national Jaycee organiza- 
tion on its community development 
program and promote the role of 
community planning and develop- 
ment. Other organizations on the 
Council are the American Institute of 
Architects, American Institute of 
Planners. American Planning and 
Civic Association, American Society 
of Civil Engineers. American Society 
of Landscape Architects, Association 
of State Planning and Development 
Agencies, Consulting Engineers Coun- 
cil, and Institute of Traffic Engineers. 


Free Service for Members 
The Transportation Center at 
Northwestern University is offering to 
send to Aspo members complimen- 
tary issues of its Current Literature in 
Traffic and Transportation. The Cen- 
ter feels that this publication, a cur- 
rent acquisition list of leading period- 
ical articles, books, and pamphlets in 
the field of traffic and transportation, 
will be useful to planners interested 
in this field. To start a free subscrip- 
tion, write the Transportation Center. 
1818 Hinman Ave.. Evanston. II. 
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ScHOOL PopuLATION: The number 
of children of school age will con- 
tinue its postwar increase, according 
to projections of Census Bureau fig- 
ures worked out by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. The num- 
ber of children in the 5-13 age group 
is expected to increase slowly until 
the mid-1970’s, but to show marked 
increases thereafter. On the other 
hand, the number of children between 
14 and 17—the high school age group 
—will grow rapidly during the 1960s. 
Statisticians predict a population rise 
in the high school group: of 42 per 
cent within the next ten years, as 
against 10 per cent in the elementary 
school population. However, by 1980 
the elementary school population is 
expected to have increased by 26 per 
cent, the high school group by 47 per 
cent. A rise in enrollments is pre- 
dicted for most sections of the country, 
but increases will be more marked in 
suburban communities and in the 
West, reflecting the migration of large 
numbers of families with young chil- 
dren. 


TRANSPORTATION: The National 
Capital Transportation Act of 1960 
(P.L. 86-669), adopted in July, 
created the National Capital Trans- 
portation Agency. It will prepare a 
Transit Development Program for the 
National Capital region, giving spe- 
cial consideration to the expansion of 
existing facilities and services and to 
the development of a subway from 
Union Station to the main employ- 
ment centers in the District of Colum- 
bia. The agency is also to conduct 
research on regional transportation 
needs, and report to the President by 
November 1962 on recommendations 
for future organizational and finan- 
cial arrangements to meet these needs. 
The President will appoint the di- 
rector of the agency, as well as a five- 


man advisory board to help guide 
policy. 


The Rand Corporation, a private 
nonprofit research and development 
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organization in Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, has received a $500,000 grant 
from the Ford Foundation for a three- 
year exploratory study of transpor- 
tation in the nation’s cities. Research 
will include an engineering survey of 
current and projected technology, and 
the organization will compare present 
urban transportation with other pos- 
sible systems. 


FLoop Contro: New help in get- 
ting information on flood dangers has 
heen made possible through the Om- 
nibus Rivers and Harbors and Flood 
Control Bill (P.L. 85-645), passed in 
July. The bill authorizes the Corps 
of Engineers, “in recognition of the 
increasing use and development of the 
flood plains of the rivers of the United 
States and of the need for information 
on flood hazards to serve as a guide 
to such development, and as a basis 
for avoiding future flood hazards by 
regulation of use by states and muni- 
cipalities . to compile and dis- 
seminate information on floods and 
flood damages, including identifica- 
tion of areas subject to inundation by 
floods of various magnitudes and fre- 
quencies, and general criteria for 
guidance in the use of flood plain 
areas; and to provide engineering ad- 
vice to local interests for their use in 
planning to ameliorate the flood 
hazard.” 

The necessary studies will be made 
and the advice provided for specific 
localities only upon the request of a 
state or a responsible local govern- 
mental agency and upon approval by 
the Chief of Engineers. 


New Pran For Acapir: The. city 
planning consulting firm of Harland 
Bartholomew and Associates, St. 
Louis, has been commissioned by the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion to prepare a comprehensive plan 
for the earthquake-damaged city of 
Agadir in Morocco. The firm will 
establish a field office in Morocco 
while it carries on the project, which, 
it is estimated, will take about six 
months. 


RecionaL Stupies: Economic and 
urban studies of the Upper Midwest 
area will be carried out jointly by the 
University of Minnesota and the 
Upper Midwest Research and Devel- 
opment Council, with the aid of grants 
from the Ford Foundation and the 
Hill Family Foundation of St. Paul. 
The region consists of the Ninth Fed- 
eral Reserve District—Minnesota, 
Upper Michigan, Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and northern 


and western Wisconsin. The Twin 
Cities Metropolitan Planning Commis- 
sion will play a major role in develop- 
ing the studies, and scholars in the 
area are to be invited to participate 
in the program. According to the 
Council’s president, “The research 
will not be aimed at doing local plan- 
ning for the Upper Midwest’s urban 
areas, but rather at providing a frame- 
work and an evaluation of methods 
to facilitate local planning.” 


STREET PLANTING: An ordinance 
recently adopted by Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, offers a new slant on the use 
of trees or plants by private individ- 
uals or firms for beautifying streets 
or sidewalks in business, commercial, 
and industrial areas. The ordinance 
requires that a permit for street 
beautification be obtained from the 
city manager, and stipulates that “the 
beautification endeavor shall be spon- 
sored by a group or association and 
shall be on a group basis, area basis, 
or district basis.” The ordinance spe- 
cifically prevents individual property 
owners from beautifying “only that 
segment of the street right of way 
abutting their individual properties,” 
but provides that an individual, as a 
member of a group of owners acting 
in concert, may do so if his “individ- 
ual operation constitutes an integral 
part of a proposed or completed 
scheme.” 


1961 Journalism Award 

AsPo announces its second annual 
Journalism Award, to honor news- 
paper journalism rendering “out- 
standing public service through ad- 
vancement of planning” during the 
year 1960. As with the first award, 
presented at the 1960 National Plan- 
ning Conference, the public service 
may involve the initiation of planning, 
the support of planning activities al- 
ready under way, or the reform and 
improvement of planning. Articles 
must have appeared in 1960 or as a 
series ending in 1960. Nominations 
may be made by an editor or pub- 
lisher, or by anyone else. Planners 
may wish to notify their local papers 
so they can submit entries. (Copies 
of the rules are available from AsPo.) 
Deadline for entries is January 15, 


1961. 


Planning Article 

“The Sky Line.” Lewis Mumford. 
The New Yorker, Sept. 3, 1960, pp. 
95-105. The New Yorker Magazine, 
Inc., 25 W. 43rd St., New York 36. 
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planners library 


Privately Developed Interracial 
Housing, Eunice and George Grier. 
264 pp.: Property Values and Race, 
Luigi Laurenti. 256 pp.; Studies 
in Housing and Minority Groups, 
Nathan Glazer and Davis McEntire, 
eds.. 228 pp. 1960. $6 each. Uni- 
versity of California Press. Berkeley. 

These three volumes form part of 
a series undertaken for the Commis- 
sion on Race and Housing, financed 
by a grant from the Fund for the Re- 
public. The Griers’ book represents 
investigations of such successful in- 
terracial communities as Concord 
Park near Philadelphia and Lake 
Meadows in Chicago, as well as at- 
tempts that failed (and why). It has 
been commonly held that nonwhites 
depress property values in white 
neighborhoods; according to the 
author of Property Values and Race: 
“The major statistical finding of the 
present study is that during the time 
period and for the cases studied, the 
entry of nonwhites into previously 
all-white neighborhoods was much 
more often associated with price im- 
provement than with price weaken- 
ing.” Studies in Housing and Minor- 
ity Groups reports the findings of 
studies in nine American cities involv- 
ing the housing of Negroes, Mexicans, 
Japanese, and Puerto Ricans. 

Each of these books stresses the fac- 
tual aspect of the subject, with case 
histories, charts, and tables. All of 
them present the problems of discrim- 
ination clearly and objectively, and 
reach fairly optimistic conclusions 
about improvements in minority 
housing. (PA) 





Health Facilities 

Medical Center Hill: A district plan for 
growth and development of “Pill Hill.” 
Oakland City Planning Department, City 
Hall, Oakland 12, Calif. 1959. 74 pp. 
$1.50. 


Popular Reports 

Issues. “Suburbia Reshaped: The Case 
for Flexible Zoning Control.” Philadelphia 
Housing Association, 1717 Sansom St., 
Philadelphia 3. April 1960 issue. 4 pp. Indi- 
vidual copies free; in bulk requests, 10 
cents a copy. Recommended. 


Progress Through Planning. Louisville 
and Jefferson County Planning and Zoning 
Commission, 900 Fiscal Court Building, 
Louisville 2, Ky. 1959. 
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Philadelphia: Comprehensive 
Plan. City Planning Commission, 
Penn Square Building, Philadelphia 
7. 1960. 

This lengthy document is the out- 
line of a comprehensive plan which 
embodies the belief that Philadelphia 
should reverse its economic position, 
which has weakened because of com- 
petition from the suburbs. The pro- 
posed public improvement program 
gives top priority to those projects 
that will spur economic growth and 
strengthen the tax base. 

The chapter titled “General Con- 
cepts” is one of the clearest state 
ments of the technical objectives of 
contemporary planning seen in a long 
time. (JP) 





Housing 

The Demand for Housing in Eastwick. 
Chester Rapkin & William G. Grigsby. 
Prepared for the Philadelphia Redevelop- 
ment Authority by the Institute of Urban 
Studies, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 4. 1960. 83 pp. $2. 


Housing Conservation and Rehabilita- 
tion Study. Kearny Town Planning Board, 
Town Hall, Kearny, N. J. 1959. 


Parks and Recreation 

Boating: Lakefront Study—Second Re- 
port. Cleveland Regional Planning Com- 
mission, 415 The Arcade, Cleveland 14. 
1960. 


Development Plan for Carolina Beach, 
N. C. Dept. of Conservation & Develop- 
ment, Division of Community Planning, 
Education Bldg., Raleigh, N. C. 31 pp. 
$1. 


Park Report—Marion County, Indiana. 
Health and Welfare Council of Indianap- 
olis and Marion County, and Marion Coun- 
ty Metropolitan Planning Department, City 
Hall, Indianapolis. 1960. 


Preliminary Study of Proposed Rec- 
reation Sites in Hollywood, 1960-1970. 
Hollywood Planning and Zoning Depart- 
ment, Hollywood, Fla. 1960. 


Visitor Destination Areas in Hawaii. 
Part 1: Summary of Recommendations; 
Part 2: Selected Destination Areas of the 
World; Part 3: First Stage Plans for Pub- 
lic Improvements; Part 4: Hawaii Hotel 
Operation. Hawaii State Planning Office, 
195 So. King St., Honolulu 13. 1960, 





NOTE: The High Point, N. C., De- 
partment of Planning announces that 
its report entitled Urban Renewal: 
High Point (noted in the September 
ASPO Newsletter) is now available free 
of charge. 


Publications listed on this page are available from 
the publishers; the ASPO office does not have copies. 


Master Plan for Balboa Park, San 
Diego, California. Harland Barthol- 
omew and Associates, 317 No. 11th 
St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 1960. $5. 

Like Central Park in New York, 
the Chicago lake front, and San 
Francisco’s Golden Gate Park, Balboa 
Park is one of those strokes of genius 
by our planning forefathers, all too 
rare in our cities. Balboa Park con- 
tains 1,400 acres and lies immediately 
adjacent to the central business dis- 
trict of a major city. This is the 
fourth master plan in the park’s 90- 
year history, and it projects develop- 
ment over a period of 25 years. It 
is a most carefully studied and pre- 


pared plan. (DOH) 





Population 

Kansas City Urban Area Patterns of 
Growth, 1957-1980. City Plan Commis- 
sion, City Hall, Kansas City 6, Mo. 1959. 
146 pp. (11” x 17”). $7.50. 

Population Estimates and Projections 
of Urban King County: 1960-1985. King 
County Planning Department, King County, 
Wash. 1960. 


Subdivisions 

Guide to Subdivision Control. Twin 
Cities Metropolitan Planning Commission, 
University at Fairview, St. Paul 4, Minn. 
1960. 


New URA Publications 


The Urban Renewal Administration 
has announced three new series of 
publications. A bimonthly, Urban 
Renewal Notes (first issue, July- 
August, 1960), will serve as a digest 
of good techniques, local approaches, 
and URA developments for all per- 
sons and agencies interested in urban 
renewal. It is available free from the 
URA, Washington 25, D.C. Technical 
Guides will be a technical series in- 
tended primarily for professionals, 
and will replace the Advisory Bul- 
letins and Technical Memorandums 
previously published. (Technical 
Guide 1, July 1960, is entitled Select- 
ing Consultants for Project Planning.) 
Another series, Urban Renewal Bul- 
letins, will serve as a nontechnical 
means of explaining urban renewal to 
interested nonprofessionals. _ Both 
guides and bulletins will be available 
for a nominal fee from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 
25. (Local public agencies will receive 
a limited number free.) 
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